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lust. Those who would make it respectable are its un- 
conscious allies. It will duly fall by the weight of its 
own crimes. But before the spirit of peace can control 
Hague conferences it must dominate London, Berlin, 
New York and Paris. 

Great century of possibilities, following the disappoint- 
ing past with its crushed aspirations and noble dreams, 
grant that within your reign mankind shall cease to 
combat reason with slaughter, and that the bells of your 
closing may " Ring in a thousand years of peace." 



The 



Present Position of the Peace 
Movement. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 



Short views are nearly always deceptive. It is only 
the long view that gives any adequate conception of 
the progress of a cause involving the interests of all 
peoples and of many generations. Taking the long 
view, what do we find to be the present position of the 
arbitration and peace movement, and what the hope for 
the future? 

If we imagine ourselves at the beginning of the last 
century, we shall find that, so far as any hope even for 
the organization of a peace movement was concerned, 
the world was a desert with no oasis in it. War was 
practically universal and unceasing. The campaigns of 
Napoleon gave Europe no peace for the first fifteen 
years of the century ; at the close of the century, thirty 
years have passed without any war between the civil- 
ized and so-called Christian nations of western Europe. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there had 
been no cases of international arbitration worth mention- 
ing ; at the close of the century, there have been, as the 
last edition of Dr. Darby's book on " International Tribu- 
nals " shows, one hundred and ninety-five cases of interna- 
tional controversy settled by arbitration boards, and by 
commissions proceeding on the arbitration principle. 
During the first decade of the century there was no 
case of arbitration ; during the second decade but one 
or two ; during the third there were four cases ; and 
the number has increased, until within the last decade 
(1890-1900) there were sixty-three cases of disputes 
between nations settled by arbitration. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there was 
no peace association in existence, and so far as I can 
find no one had been thought of ; there were individual 
peace men and women, but no organization. At the 
close of the century, there are ninety-one peace societies in 
the civilized nations of the world, with about three 
hundred and forty-seven groups under them, making 
in all four hundred and thirty-eight peace organizations. 
These peace societies have become united in a perma- 
nent bond of union, through the International Peace 
Bureau, in existence now for ten years, at the interna- 
tional city of Berne. 

At the beginning of the century, no peace congress or 
conference had been held, or even thought of. At the 
close of the century, fourteen peace congresses have been 
held, five between the years 1843—185*2 and nine between 
the years 1889-1900, the last and greatest of all being 
the magnificent gathering at the recent International 
Exposition in Paris. And not only have these interna- 



tional peace congresses been held, but also peace 
conferences like that at Lake Mohonk for the last six 
years, and national conferences in various countries of 
Europe. The peace congress or conference is now one 
of the standing phenomena of the time. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, no national 
legislature or parliament had ever considered or had 
introduced into it a resolution in favor of the principle 
of arbitration in international difficulties. At the 
close of the century, the national legislatures of the 
United States, of Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Norway, Den- 
mark, — in fact, of nearly all the nations of western 
Europe as well as our own, — have passed resolutions, 
the more recent ones by unanimous vote, favoring the 
application of the principle of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of international difficulties. The first of these 
resolutions voted upon was introduced by Richard 
Cobden in 1849, and since that time the civilized world 
has practically placed itself on record by parliamentary 
vote as in favor of this method of settling difficulties. 

At the beginning of the century, there was no organ- 
ization for the study and development of international 
law. A few international jurists there were, but no in- 
ternational law association. At the close of the century, 
there has existed for about thirty years the Institute of 
International Law, a body of experts, year by year study- 
ing the nature and bearings of the principles of inter- 
national law ; and also the International Law Associa- 
tion, a body of experts and others whose aim is to improve 
and better formulate the system of international law. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, — even at 
the middle of it,— no member of a national parliament 
had thought of entering into fellowship with members 
of other national parliaments to promote the cause of 
international good-understanding and peace. At the 
close of the century, the most important political associa- 
tion of men on the globe is the Inter- Parliamentary 
Peace Union, made up of members of different parlia- 
ments. It consists at the present time of fifteen hun- 
dred men, all members or ex-members of parliaments, 
constituting an arbitration group in the parliament of 
every civilized country. Even distinguished Russian 
statesmen — since Russia has no parliament — have 
been admitted as associate members of this body. 

At the beginning of the century, the idea of interna- 
tional treaties of arbitration had not appeared ; no one 
had suggested them. At its close one of the subjects 
most discussed in international relations is that of treaties 
for the settlement of controversies by arbitration, and 
the putting of arbitral clauses into other treaties. We 
have, at the close of the century, not only the Hague 
treaty, now ratified and in force, but between the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Italy a treaty for the settlement 
by arbitration of all difficulties whatever which may 
arise between them. Many other countries are discuss- 
ing the negotiation of such treaties. 

At the beginning of the century, no arbitral clause 
had been put into treaties of commerce. Now, not less 
than twenty of the important commercial treaties nego- 
tiated in recent years have had inserted in them a clause 
providing that disputes arising under the treaty shall be 
referred to arbitration. 
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At the beginning of the century, he would have been set 
down as the wildest of dreamers who had predicted the 
setting up of a permanent court of arbitration within a 
hundred years. Yet within that hundred years we have 
an international court of arbitration actually established 
and ready for business. The dream of the supposed 
wildest of dreamers has actually come to pass. 

At the beginning of the century, there was no peace 
literature, except the New Testament, a few fragments 
in the Church fathers and reformers, Kant's tractate 
on " Eternal Peace," William Penn's " Essay Toward 
the Peace of Europe," and one or two documents along 
the line of Penn's plan, one by the Abbe de St. Pierre 
in France, and one or two in England. At the close 
of the century, we have a body of peace literature so 
large that it would take not much less than fifty duode- 
cimo pages to give merely the titles of the books and 
pamphlets written on the subject within fifty years. 
The three most remarkable books published within the 
last three years are Mr. Bloch's monumental work in 
six volumes on " The Future of War," Professor John 
Bassett Moore's "History of Arbitration " in six volumes, 
and the recent work of Mr. Novikow of Russia on " The 
Federation of Europe." 

At the beginning of the century, war was almost 
universally considered great and glorious, and dueling 
was universal. I do not mean that everybody fought 
duels, but it was the thing to do in all countries when 
questions of honor were at stake. At the close of the 
century the duel is gone, or nearly so. We notice also, 
as the new century begins, two intimately associated and 
yet distinct moral phenomena. One is the large number 
of people in all civilized countries who protest against 
any war whatever, — a body of men and women who 
dare to lift their voices, not only against wars in which 
other nations are engaged, but even against wars in 
which their own country is involved. The other 
phenomenon, closely allied to this, is that every war has 
to defend itself against criticism by the open assumption 
that it is undertaken for the good of humanity. If it 
cannot, plausibly at least, make good this claim, it falls 
under the general condemnation of the public conscience. 
This is a change of the utmost significance. 

I must not go on. I am, as you will see from this 
outline of the progress of the peace movement during 
the past century, an incurable optimist. The peace of 
the world is coming, certainly coming. It is not so far 
away as many think. I admit all the difficulties, all the 
obstacles and discouragements in the way. I recognize 
the iniquity and shamefulness of the deeds which are now 
being done in the world, of which Mr. Garrison spoke so 
appropriately to-day. None more so. I should have to 
be an optimist of the extremest type to have any heart 
at all under the circumstances. But I have no patience 
with that flimsy, lazy, complacent optimism which takes 
it for granted that everything is coming out well 
because the Lord Almighty is good, and yet does 
nothing to help root out the gigantic evil of war. I am 
for a wrestling, struggling, toiling, courageous optimism, 
that does not believe that evil of any kind has a right 
to exist on the face of the earth, and that takes hold 
of it with the purpose of getting it out of the way as 
quickly as possible, whether events seem to be moving 



in that direction or not. The progress toward universal 
peace already made' has been made both by events and 
by men. Reforms do not go backward, they go for- 
ward. The past is to me an assurance for the future, 
in the matter of the peace of the world, because, under 
God, both events and men will, I firmly believe, con- 
tinue to work for that divine event, still some way off, 
toward which at least our little part of the creation is 

steadily moving. 

. « ♦ » i 

Hindrances to International Peace. 

BY HEEBEET WELSH. 

Not only the glory, but the practical power of life, 
lies in its ideals. There are men who are disposed to 
ridicule the idealist ; but let us for a moment consider 
the function of the true idealist. 

What is the idealist? He is one who sees the true 
pattern of things as they should be, the one who is not 
content with the false conditions that exist. He asks 
that the true pattern shall be put into operation ; that 
the thing that is wrong, the thing that is out of harmony 
with the true ideal, shall be made right. What could 
be more simple, more practical, than that? 

In reference to morals, the one who sees a condition 
which is against the moral law and asks that that con- 
dition shall be changed, so that events shall move along 
the line of and not against that law — he is the idealist. 
He is the man who makes the world move forward, not 
simply rotate. As the idealist stands facing any diffi- 
culty, what does he ask regarding it? This single ques- 
tion : "Is this present condition right or wrong? Does it 
run along the line of the eternal moral law or against it ? " 

That is his question, and his only question. He is 
not concerned with the misleading inquiry, whether there 
are vast numbers of men who oppose him, whether the 
evil of which he complains is hoary with age, whether 
the passions and the greed of men are intrenched in it. 
He asks the simple question, Is it right or wrong ? He 
believes in God ; he believes in an eternal order of the 
universe. He also takes the historical view of things. 
He looks back and finds out one great thing, which the 
chairman has most powerfully presented, namely, the 
gradual evolution of moral ideas, of moral standards. 
He knows perfectly well that no triumph of right was 
ever won in a day or a night. History teaches him that 
great moral victories have been the result of long growth 
and of intense struggle. This knowledge makes him 
strong for the future. He is unmoved by considerations 
of the majority on the other side, and of the prejudices 
and passions that are burning to support the evil of which 
he complains. He is a rational optimist. He under- 
stands that the course of history, though it may have an 
ebb and flow in its tide, nevertheless, on the whole, has 
a forward movement. He remembers that slavery, like 
war, ran back into illimitable time ; that it seemed to be 
everlastingly intrenched in men's passions and in their 
desire for gain ; and yet he knows that, broadly speak- 
ing, in civilized countries slavery is dead to-day. 

Men look at war. Because it is so old, because it 
seems so strong, and has such hosts of advocates and 
supporters, they are therefore disposed to lose all hope 
of its abolishment, though they realize what a gigantic 
curse it is. I maintain here to-night that this is not the 



